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CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 

The Life of an Artist, from the German of his Son, 
Baron Max Maria von Weber. By J. Palgrave 
Simpson, M.A. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

No richer contribution to the biography of 
eminent composers has been given to the world 
than the two volumes now before us, containing 
as they do the record of a life of pleasure, 
frivolity, and extravagance, through which 
genius, startling by its dazzling brilliancy, 
seemed to shoot up at irregular intervals, as if 
it had acquired additional strength by its im- 
patience of control. The career of an artist like 
Carl Maria Von Weber, as it appears in these 
pages, furnishes ample material to those who 
love to moralize over the private life of genius, 
as if the discovery of early indiscretions must 
unquestionably dim the lustre of their works. 
Here indeed is a chronicle of chequered life 
such as we believe can scarcely be paralleled in 
artistic biography ; and although many eager 
readers who devour these volumes with the hope 
that they may glorify the man, as his composi- 
tions have already glorified the artist, may be 
utterly disappointed at the result, we cannot but 
feel a deep sense of gratitude to the son who in 
penning this work has attempted neither to gloss 
over his father's defects, nor to blindly idolize 
his virtues. 

For seven years Baron Max Maria von Weber 
has been earnestly engaged in collecting all the 
materials for a perfect life of his father from 
every possible source. A diary kept by Weber 
himself, with scarcely any intermission, from 
the 26th of February, 1810, to within three days 
of his death, was found extremely valuable in 
supplying dates ; but the information was usually 
obtained through journals, pamphlets, and other 
works of the period, as well as from the volu- 
minous correspondence between the composer 
and the members of his family. 

The struggles and privations endured by 
Weber in the early years of his life can excite 
but little wonder when we read how his pedantic 
and selfish father made use of his fragile son when- 
ever during his roving life he thought his genius 
might be of service to him ; dragging him about 
from town to town with a troop of strolling 
players, forcing his natural gifts by every pos- 
sible device, and early initiating him into the 
creed that continual pecuniary embarrassments 
were the little misfortunes that must ever ac 
company a man of talent and energy. 

That the reckless life of the son was formed 
by the father cannot for a moment be doubted ; 
but that the genius within him could not be 



crushed is a proof how little the pleasures of the 
world had warped his real nature. The blight- 
ing influence of such a parent, too, might have 
made many recoil from him with horror; but 
the young composer, both as a child and a man, 
treated him with an uniform kindness, and even 
affection, which no folly or imprudence on his 
part could shake ; not even when, by his bom- 
bastic announcements of Carl Maria's first Opera, 
he paved the way for a torrent of ill feeling at 
Freiberg — not even when, harassed by financial 
difficulties at Stuttgart, the poor old gentleman, 
with a diminished memory and a load of debts, 
suddenly made his appearance as a permanent 
encumbrance upon his son, accompanied with a 
bass-viol and two poodle dogs. 

The wonderful dramatic power of Carl Maria 
von Weber seems to have been inherited from 
almost the earliest members of his family of 
whom we have any account. Johanna Baptista 
Weber, born about the year 1550, was rewarded 
for his eminent services to the Catholic cause 
during the Thirty Years' War by a patent of 
nobility ; and the chief portion of his property, 
with the title, descended to his brother Joseph 
Franz Weber, of whom " family tradition," it is 
related, " even at this early period, records that 
his love for theatrical exhibitions, as well as 
music, induced him to erect a small theatre and 
concert-room upon his own estate." During 
the wars of the Spanish and Austrian succession 
little or no record exists of the Weber family. 
A Fridolin von Weber is afterwards mentioned 
as steward to the noble family of Schonau-Zella. 
" Of the two sons of this Fridolin," we are told, 
" the elder became the father of Constance von 
Weber, the wife of the great Mozart, and of 
three other daughters, all more or less dis- 
tinguished as professional singers. The younger, 
Franz Anton, was destined to be the father of 
Carl Maria von Weber, the two celebrated com- 
posers being thus cousins by marriage." Of 
this Franz Anton we have already spoken. 
Originally a soldier in the Imperial army, com- 
manded by General Baron von Weichs, he 
became quite the idol of his squadron by his 
inexhaustible spirit and fund of humour. After 
the battle of Eossbach, where he was wounded, 
his natural love for music became too restless to 
be longer controlled ; and on the appointment of 
Court Financial Counsellor, at Cologne, which 
he succeeded to on the death of Counsellor von 
Fumetti (whose beautiful daughter he had 
married), he was "constantly to be seen playing 
the violin in public places, or working with his 
bow in the fields, to the amusement or derision 
of his fellow citizens. On retiring from this 
office, at the decease of his patron, the Elector, 
he commenced a roving life ; and, in spite of his 
wife's repugnance to such an existence, per- 
suaded or forced his whole family upon the stage. 
The misery attendant upon such a constant 
degradation of all that was high and noble in 
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her nature seems to have gradually broken his 
poor wife's heart ; but Franz Anton's desire for 
theatrical notoriety appears to have received a 
fresh impetus from her loss ; and, although he 
afterwards became conductor of the orchestra of 
the Prince Bishop of Eutin (strangely, by the 
way, printed Gutin throughout the book), he 
resolved to throw up this appointment and appear 
upon the stage. For the purpose of develop, 
ing the musical genius of his two elder sons, 
however, he first travelled to Vienna to place 
them as pupils with the renowned Joseph Haydn. 
Here, in the house of a family of the name of 
von Brenner, where his sons resided, he fell 
violently in love with Genofeva, the daughter of 
the house, " a mild, fair, pretty girl of sixteen 
years." Although now fifty years of age, Franz 
Anton married her, and took her to his only 
home at Eutin, where, although he no longer 
held the appointment of musical director of the 
Prince Bishop, he contrived to obtain a scanty 
living as salaried and privileged leader of all the 
music of the town on festive occasions. Here, 
and in the midst of a state bordering upon abso- 
lute want, " on one cold wintry night in 1786, 
the melancholy Genofeva brought a son into the 
world, who received at the baptismal font the 
names of Carl, Maria, Friedrich, Ernest." 

No sketch of the life of Weber, however 
hastily thrown together, should omit these details 
of the career of a man who, with the restless 
ambition not only to become a person of mark 
himself, but to force at least one of his sons to 
imitate his example, was destined to figure as 
the father of perhaps the greatest dramatic com- 
poser that ever lived. And when we consider 
that the baby, Carl Maria, was carried by his 
quiet, suffering mother in the train of the wan- 
dering troop known as " Weber's Company of 
Comedians" for years, so far from wondering 
that the genius of Carl Maria should have been 
so long forcing itself in a tangible shape into 
public notice, we cannot but be struck with 
astonishment that the art which with the father 
was a mere plaything, should have been de- 
veloped in the son in a form so perfect and so 
untrammelled by the vicious teachings of his 
early years, as to raise the name of Carl Maria 
von Weber to the highest rank of operatic 
composers. 

No such precocious genius as his father hoped 
for was shown by the young Weber as a mere 
child. Indeed it is said that Franz Anton's 
half brother, Fridolin, who assisted the father 
in what was called the " musical education " of 
the boy, on one occasion " tore the fiddle-bow 
from his little trembling hands, smote him with 
it several times over the knuckles, and angrily 
exclaimed, ' Whatever may be made of you, 
Carl, it will never be a musician.' " But uncon- 
sciously the dramatic power which afterwards 
found utterance in Der Freischutz, Oberon, and 
Euryanthe, was gradually stealing in and in- 



corporating itself with his nature. " As child of 
a theatrical manager," we are told, " his play- 
fellows were actors' children. His woods, his 
meadows, and his gardens were daubed on 
canvas : a painted palace was his street. His 
boyhood's mimic fights were fought, not with 
sticks cut from the forest-bush, but with silvered 
swords and cardboard shields, with which the 
actors, as heroes or robbers, fought out their 
mimic fights upon the stage at night. It was 
not on the hill-side, beneath the air of heaven, 
that little Carl Maria stormed the imaginary 
fortress with his playmates. The stage repre- 
sented the castle which was to be defended 
against the assailants from the orchestra; and 
side-scenes and traps were the vantage points or 
pitfalls of the battle. Orchestra and stage 
arrangements were familiar to him before the 
first lessons of his primer — half understood 
theatrical intrigues his first glimpse of life." 

The first real musical lessons ever received by 
Weber appear to have been given by Henschkel, 
the conductor of the orchestra of Duke Friedrich 
of Meiningen, who was charmed with the boy's 
natural vivacity of temperament, and worked 
zealously to eradicate the results of the super- 
ficial teaching of Franz Anton, and to lay the 
foundation of a solid musical education. After- 
wards, at Salzburg, he became the pupil of 
Michael Haydn, brother of the composer of the 
Creation, under whom he made rapid progress. 
At Salzburg, however, he had to endure the 
severest shock of his early life in the death of 
his mother, who had been long suffering from 
the effects of the climate, pecuniary troubles, 
and the temper of her husband. The womanly 
influence exercised over the young Carl by his 
mother was now replaced by his aunt Adelheid, 
who seems to have devoted herself with the most 
praiseworthy zeal not only to the education of her 
nephew, but to the task of counteracting as much 
as possible the evil effects of Franz Anton's 
reckless and extravagant life. 

The genius of the boy was now gradually and 
surely developing itself, both as a pianist and 
composer. Six short fugues were published as 
the first fruits of his labours, with the approval 
of his master Michael Haydn, in the dedication 
of which Franz Anton boastfully printed "in 
the eleventh year of his age," although at that 
time the young composer had passed his twelfth 
year. But the natural growth of his talent did 
not suit the restless temperament of his father. 
The boy's compositions must be produced at 
once on the stage. A " dramatic tendency " 
must be given to his genius. The progress of 
the war rendered theatrical speculation hopeless 
in Salzburg, so the whole family was at once 
removed to Munich. Here the talents of 
Wallishauser — a retired tenor singer, known 
under the name of Valesi — and Kalcher, after- 
wards court organist at Munich, were secured 
for young Carl, who at once conceived the 
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warmest affection for both his teachers, although 
it does not appear that he profited much by their 
forcing system of instruction. Passing over his 
strange connection with Aloys Sennefelder, the 
inventor of lithography, and his attempts to ex- 
ercise the new art in place of steadily pursuing 
his musical studies, we next find him at Freiberg, 
in Saxony, with an opera-book supplied to him 
by the manager of the theatre at Carlsbad, a 
town through which he passed in his wanderings. 
lu the summer of 1800, he played at concerts at 
Erfurt, Gotha, and Leipsic ; and at Chemnitz pro- 
duced his opera The Dumb Girl of the Forest, 
composed to the libretto already mentioned. But 
here again the boastful spirit of his incorrigible 
father was shown in the announcement on a 
bill still extant — " The Dumb Girl of the 
Forest, a grand romantic comic opera — the 
music by C. M. von Weber, thirteen years of 
age, a pupil of Haydn" — the christian name of 
Haydn being obviously omitted to make the 
public imagine that it was the celebrated com- 
poser under whom he had studied ; and the age 
of the boy being stated at thirteen instead of 
fourteen. We have little information as to how 
the opera was received at Chemnitz ; but at 
Freiberg, where it was afterwards represented, 
it is said to have produced " little or no effect," 
probably, as we have already mentioned, in con- 
sequence of the opposition created by the pre- 
liminary puffing of his father. 

It would be impossible to trace the wander- 
ings of Franz Anton and his gifted son step by 
step. At Salzburg we find the young composer 
again studying under Michael Haydn, with 
Sigismond Neukomn, then twenty-four years of 
age, for his fellow pupil. Here, too, he com- 
posed his second opera, Peter Schmoll and his 
Neighbours, the subject of which was derived 
from an old novel by Cramer. At Vienna he 
became fascinated by the somewhat shallow pre- 
tensions of the Abb6 Vogler — a man of whom 
little is now known, save that Meyerbeer as well 
as Weber submitted to his musical control, even 
if they did not benefit by it — and here a life of 
dissipation was so woven in with his artistic 
tendencies that it is hard to say what might have 
been the result had he not been engaged as 
director of the theatre at Breslau, to which city, 
although the parting with his many friends in 
Vienna was a hard one, he started with his 
father in September, 1804. Here again the 
attractions of jovial companions, amongst whom 
Weber always shone as the gayest of the gay, 
led him away from his art ; and even his own 
son admits that his life was not " always the most 
reputable." After numerous battles with his 
opponents — for the firm manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties of his post as conductor had 
raised up many bitter enemies — he left Breslau ; 
and, with bis father and aunt, became a kind of 
musical director to Prince Eugene Frederick of 
Wurtemburg, at Carlsruhe, in Silesia. Could he 



long have retained this calm position, his talents 
might have been at this time developed to a 
successful issue ; but the Prince was suddenly 
compelled to join the army ; and after one 
winter, during which the Duchess attempted to 
keep the company together, the artistic corps 
was broken up, and Carl Maria (no longer able 
to pursue his art with a steadiness of purpose 
which astonished all who knew only the gay and 
volatile part of his nature), became private 
secretary to his late patron's brother, Prince 
Ludwig, of Wurtermberg. 

It is impossible to conceive any employment 
more thoroughly opposed to Weber's nature (at 
least as the world has hitherto known it) than 
this miserable office of negociator and financial 
manager to the reckless spendthrift he had sold 
himself to ; — and yet it may be reasonably asked 
why, in the position he had earned for himself 
in art, he should accept of it. Something there 
must have been in the power attached to the 
situation — something, perhaps, in the wild reck- 
less life which surrounded him that obscured his 
better judgment, and drove him to excesses 
over which the sooner we draw a veil the better. 
Stuttgart had the effect of drawing forth all that 
was bad in Weber's character ; and from all the 
mad revelry through which he passed we can 
dwell but upon one point bearing upon the art ; 
for a silly joke played upon the King (whom he 
cordially detested) he was thrown into prison; 
and whilst there he managed to procure a 
dilapidated old piano, put it in tune, with con- 
summate patience, by means of a common door- 
key, and actually, then and there, on the 14th 
October, 1808, composed his well-known beau- 
tiful song, " Ein steter Kampf ist unser Leben." 

Financial difficulties crowded upon Prince 
Ludwig, from which Weber vainly endeavoured 
to extricate him. A sum of money, too, intended 
to pay certain debts in Silesia, had been appro- 
priated by Franz Anton, who had suddenly 
come once more to plague his son, broken in 
fortune and weakened in intellect ; and although 
Carl Maria took the whole of this debt upon 
himself, the miserable consequences could not 
be averted. After a formal examination, father 
and son, with forty florins in their pocket, were 
banished from Stuttgart. 

Once more Weber became a wanderer ; but 
his tendencies appeared more than ever to seek 
art and artists. Gottfried Weber, to whom Carl 
Maria brought a letter of recommendation, 
received him with open arms at Manheim ; and 
at Darmstadt he again met the Abb6 Vogler, 
under whom the young Meyerbeer was diligently 
studying. The pride of the Abb6 can be well 
imagined at the thought of having two such 
pupils committed to his charge ; and he is 
related on one occasion to have exclaimed, 
" Ah ! had I been forced to leave the world 
before I had formed these two." 

In spite of Weber's roving life, operatic music 
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was always running in his head. The opera of 
Sylvana, altered from the Dutrib Girl of the 
Forest, had been already commenced, and he 
had also received the words of the operetta 
Abu Hassan But concert-giving left him 
little time for real work in composition ; and 
Caroline Brandt's pretty fairy-like form and 
winning manner had already caused him many 
sleepless nights. At Frankfort she was cast for 
the part of the dumb girl in Sylvana, and 
although by her artless conception of the part 
she completed the conquest over the young 
composer, the opera went for nothing, in con- 
sequence of the balloon ascent of Madame 
Blanchard taking place on the same day. 

Name and fame were gathering round the 
young artist ; but the restless spirit inherited 
from his father seemed to doom him to a life 
of perpetual wandering. At one time we hear 
of him at Prague, at another at Munich, some- 
times as conductor of the opera, and sometimes 
merely giving concerts, few of which appear to 
have been profitable. He also became a power- 
ful critic on the compositions of others; and, 
above all, employed himself diligently on a novel 
called " The Wanderings of a Musical Artist." 
The news of the death of his father, whom he 
had left at Manheim, came upon him in the first 
flush of his success, after the production of 
Sylvana at Berlin. As a proof of his affec- 
tion, in his note-book stand these words, " He 
fell asleep at last, they say. May heaven grant 
him in another world the rest he knew not here ! 
It is an almost intolerable pain to me to think 
that I have not been able to bestow upon him 
happier days. May God, in his mercy, bless 
him for all the love he bore me — all the love I 
80 little deserved — and for the education he 
bestowed on me." 

That Weber was now more earnest in his art 
may be ascribed to two reasons. In the first 
place he had already felt the depressing eiFects 
of the reckless life into which he had plunged, 
almost in his boyish years ; and in the second 
place his pure love for Caroline Brandt led him 
to seek for some permanent position where he 
might offer her a home as his wife. At Dresden, 
at length, this opportunity presented itself A 
German Opera was to be established, and Weber 
was appointed " Capellmeister to His Majesty 
the King of Saxony." 

As yet the real strength of Carl Maria von 
Weber was unknown to the world; Sylvana 
and Abu Hassan contained much that made 
itself felt with those capable of judging ; but the 
genius that conceived Der Freischu z had not 
yet revealed itself — had not perhaps matured 
itself, as all genius must before it can speak in 
the full majesty of its power. We have now 
arrived at a point when Weber was boldly con- 
centrating his whole energy upon the establish- 
ment of a German Opera that should be an 
honour to Dresden. His engagement to Caroline 



Brandt concludes the first volume of this inter- 
esting biography. We shall afterwards see how 
nobly he fulfilled his duties to art ; and how 
much the sunny influence of his betrothed aided 
him in a task beset with no ordinary difficulties. 

(To he continued.) 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
No event of material interest has taken place at this 
establishment during the past month. The season 
commenced on the 28th of March, with Gounod's Faust, 
Madlle. Berini, from La Scala, Milan, sustaining the 
part of Margverite, and Madlle. Honore that of Siebel. 
If not destined to hold the highest rank on the 
operatic stage, Madlle. Berini is a singer and actress 
of no mean pretension; and, although necessarily 
subject to comparisons with the many Marguerites who 
had preceded her, she achieved a well-merited success, 
and is likely, we think, in other parts, to obtain even 
a higher share of pubhc favour. Madlle. Honor6 sang 
well ; but with a voice which did not win its way to 
the sympathy of the hearers. Herr Wachtel and 
Signer Mario have returned to us, the former singing 
with more, and the latter with less, power than we could 
have desired. In Faust, however, Signer Mario almost 
revived the glories of his former days. Always an artist, 
he not only knows his strength, but his weakness ; and 
we doubt whether a more perfect representative of the 
part can, even now, be found upon the stage. The 
revival of Le Prophets introduced us to a Madlle. Von 
Edelsberg in the part of Fides ; a character rendered so 
unapproachable by Madame Viardot's acting and singing 
as to make it one of the worst to select for a debut. In 
the cathedral scene, however, Madlle. Von Edelsberg 
showed very high histrionic, as well as vocal powers ; and 
although the voice contains but a limited number of notes 
perfectly under her command, she sang the whole of this 
trying scene with sufficient energy to rouse the pro- 
verbially cold audience to something like a real ex- 
pression of satisfaction. Madlle. Sonieri (who was too 
nervous to be fairly judged on her debut as MathUde in 
Guillaume Tell} made a very favourable impression 
in Bertha, although we cannot quite reconcile ourselves 
to a certain exaggeration of style which seems too firmly 
rooted to be capable of alteration. 



MR. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR. 
The second subscription concert this season, on the 
30th of March, was one of the very best yet given. The 
programme was exclusively composed of sacred music ; 
and in addition to some well selected works expressly 
designed to display the powers of this admirably trained 
choir, several solos of the utmost interest were given. 
Mr. H. Leslie's new compositions were a Lenten Anthem, 
" have mercy upon me," which is written in that 
usually quiet and unobtrusive style which distinguishes 
all his sacred works, where he relies, as he always should 
do, solely upon himself; and a part-song, called "The 
Pilgrims," unquestionably one of the most charming bits 
of choral writing that has yet proceeded from his pen. 
This piece produced, as it deserved to do, one of the 
genuine effects of the evening, and was unanimously en- 
cored, in spite of its three verses. Mr. J. Barnby'a 
Anthem " As we have borne," is thoroughly devotional 
in its style, and well laid out for the voices, without the 
undue pretension which we too often meet with in this 
class of music. An eight-part Anthem by Dr. Bennett, 
" In thee, O Lord," is so short as to lead us to imagine 
it to be but a portion of a composition of larger pretensi(m. 
What there is makes us desire that this composer would 
give us more sacred music than he has yet done. The 
selections from Gounod's Mass, for male voices, prove 
beyond doubt that eecular music has not entirely absorbed 



